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Professor Lavell's book is briefer than the others, but in some 
respects it is more comprehensive and in all respects it is more instruc- 
tive than any of them. When an author undertakes to survey the 
problems of social, political and economic readjustment in France, 
Germany, Russia, Great Britain and the United States he sets himself 
to no small task. And when he undertakes to give his readers the pith 
of such survey in a volume of less than two hundred pages he must 
necessarily incur the risk of leaving many vital things unsaid. But 
Dr. Lavell's book should be judged by what it contains, not by what 
it omits; and it contains a good deal that will be helpful to any earnest 
student of our yet unsettled problems. The subject in all its phases is 
approached from the historical side, which all too often is a neglected 
angle of approach. Far too much has been written about recon- 
struction by men who have a very hazy notion of the materials from 
which the reconstructed social order must of necessity be built. Dr. 
Lavell's book is not in that category. It is not for the reader who 
prefers to remain oblivious to the plain lessons of history. But the 
student who realizes the value of keeping one eye on the past when 
endeavoring to interpret the facts of the present will find this volume 
of very great interest. W. B. M. 

A Survey of International Relations between the United States 
and Germany, August 1, 191 J^- April 6, 1917. Based on 
official documents. By James Brown Scott. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. cxiv, 390.) 

Diplomatic Correspondence between the United States and Ger- 
many, August 1, 191Ji.--A.pril 6, 1917. Edited with notes and 
an analytical index. By James Brown Scott. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. xlix, 378.) 

President Wilson's Foreign Policy. Messages, Addresses, Papers. 
Edited with introduction and notes. By James Brown 
Scott. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. 
xiv, 424.) 

These three volumes are issued in separate and distinct form, but 
they are printed and bound in such way as to look like a series. They 
are, in fact, very closely related to one another in theme and sub- 
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stance. Taken together they embody the essential materials for a 
study of the great war's entire diplomatic history so far as American 
participation in the struggle with Germany is concerned. 

The first volume, in the course of an elaborate introduction, sets 
forth the German conceptions of the state, of international policy and 
of international law as found in the writings of German publicists 
from Frederick the Great and Hegel to Bernhardi and the last of the 
Hohenzollerns. Then follow two concise and illuminating chapters on 
the "Genesis of the War" and "The Neutrality of the United States." 
The remainder of the book takes up in succession many topics which 
were made the subject of diplomatic correspondence between Wash- 
ington and the Wilhelmstrasse during those hectic days of 1914-1918, 
including the German charges of unneutral conduct, the seizure of 
persons and property on the high seas, the interpretation of the term 
"contraband," the sale of munitions, and finally the transcending 
question of submarine warfare. All these matters are presented clearly, 
cogently and with adequate documentation. Together the discussions 
make up a book which every future student of international law must 
recognize as a godsend because it affords so ready a guide through 
many complex situations. 

The differences of opinion which appeared so clearly in the diplo- 
matic correspondence between the two countries during the twenty-one 
months preceding the American declaration of war stand out in bold 
relief on the pages of the second volume. The file of correspondence is 
complete and upon it rests the case of each country before the bar of 
history. Mr. Scott showed good judgment in presenting these com- 
munications just as they passed across the Atlantic, without any 
critical or narrative comment, leaving the various reports, notes, 
memoranda, and replies to unfold their own story. Some very 
useful explanatory footnotes are appended, however, and the 
analytical index is a most valuable feature of the book. A short 
introduction precedes the official documents, but in this the editor 
does little more than give the chronology of the friction which ulti- 
mately developed into war between the two countries. 

President Wilson's views upon the foreign policy of the United States 
were naturally of great importance and influence during the period in 
which America strove to maintain a neutral attitude. His messages, 
addresses and papers, as arranged and annotated by Mr. Scott for 
inclusion in his third volume, cover a wide range of subjects, some of 
which did not go very close to the European upheaval. The editor 
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has included some addresses (notably the President's message of August 
27, 1913 on the Mexican situation), which had nothing to do with the 
war. Then follow many views expressed by the President on various 
occasions during the period when neutrality was being emphasized, and 
finally there is a well-edited array of messages and addresses delivered 
on the eve of America's entry into the war or after participation had 
begun. An appendix contains some additional papers on Mexico. 

The editor holds an undaunted confidence in the relentless consist- 
ency of the President's views on foreign policy during these three 
years. All the documents, he thinks, are but the "varying expressions 
of a single, definite, conscious purpose, namely, the strengthening of 
constitutional government where it existed, leavened with democracy, 
and the introduction of constitutional government where it did not 
exist, of a democratic nature or tendency." But a good many 
readers, if they go through these papers thoughtfully, will have great 
difficulty in reconciling themselves to the belief that either singleness, 
definiteness or consciousness of purpose is their dominant charac- 
teristic. "The strain of democracy" may "run through all these 
messages like a golden thread," as Mr. Scott declaims, but haziness of 
phraseology seems also to have done service in permitting elbow-room 
for a change of front at times. 

However, the editor's Boswellian adulation has not affected the 
soundness of judgment or the skill with which he has made his selec- 
tion of materials and put them together. None of the volumes would 
have suffered much, perhaps, if the patches of lurid rhetoric which 
appear now and anon in the introductions had been left unwritten. 
As for the publishers they have done their part faultlessly. The 
diacritic who could find aught to cavil at in these three handsome 
volumes, so far as the printer's workmanship is concerned, would be 
raising no standard to which the wise and honest might repair. 

America Among the Nations. By H. H. Powers. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 373.) 

The underlying theme of this book, which will find ready acceptance 
in some quarters, is that American isolation is past and that American 
independence is passing. The fierce rivalries of Europe, which once 
quite overlooked us, and enabled us safely to indulge in the pleasing 
fancy that we could "lick all creation," have finally sucked us into the 
vortex of international politics. Henceforth, willingly or unwillingly, 



